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PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY VS. THE RED 
CROSS. 


Only the fearless and intelligent women 


‘who opened the way for the army of wo- 


men who now serve as physicians and 
trained nurses can fully comprehend the 
‘‘trades-union jealousy’’ which seeks to 
block their path. There have always been 
wide-minded and liberal physicians, free 
from this proscriptive spirit, just men who 
have given their aid and encourdzyement 
to struggling merit, irrespective of sex. 
But, after all, these noble men have been 
exceptions to the rule. Here in America, 
to a considerable extent, this obstacle has 
been surmounted, and women are now 
very generally admitted as students in 
medical schools and as members of medi- 
cal societies. Butin the army and navy 
the prejudice still lingers in influential 
quarters. 

The latest instance isin the action of 
Surgeon-General Sternberg, whose con- 
spicuous incapacity has been painfully 
shown in his failure to supply adequate 
aid to our wounded soldiers. According 
to ample testimony of competent critics, 
the Red Cross Society, under Clara Bar- 
ton, with her trained subordinates of both 
sexes, has rendered most efficient and val- 
uable aid, established the first well- 
equipped and well-managed hospital, and 
even furnished the army physicians with 
necessary supplies which had not been 
provided by the regular authorities. But 
instead of giving the Red Cross Society 
credit for its disinterested aid, this incom- 
petent official resents their codperation,and 
regards their presence as an interference. 

The Boston Transcript calls attention to 
this unworthy proceeding in the following 
excellent editorial: 

NOBODY ASKS HIS APPROVAL. 

The covert sneers of Surgeon-General 
Sternberg at the Red Cross are in accord 
with Secretary Alger’s brutal comment 
on the criticism of his bungling manage- 
ment of relief for the wounded—that ‘‘war 
is war, and it is best to have it so’’—but 
not with the enlightened public sentiment 
regarding the work and record of that or- 
ganization. Sternberg is reported as say- 
ing: ‘tl have never wanted Red Cross 
nurses at the front, for I do not think that 
that is the place for women, and the Red 
Cross people have pushed themselves in.”’ 
uvouptiess they have pushed themselves in, 
and it is their business to do so in crises 
like the present. They have brought de- 


votion, energy, and skill to this service 
which uplifts humanity as much as war 
degrades it. They have a world-wide 
commission to relieve human suffering, 
and one Red Cross nurse on the Seneca 
was worth all the other agencies at work 
for the mitigation of the distress on 
board. 

It is not for any surgeon-general, even 
o« he an official who shows the highest 
ability in his technical capacity, to say 
whether the front is the place for women 
or not. Itis for them to decide whether 
they will incur the dangers, and, if neces- 
sary, make the sacrifices. When men go 
to the front to fight, it seems eminently 
proper that women should go there to 
nurse, and it is safe to say that any ad- 
vance which we may have made since our 
last previous war in prompt and intelligent 
care of our sick and wounded, is due in a 
much larger degree to the efforts of the 
Red Cross than to any medical officialism. 
The people who have done so much to 
promote this advance are the people best 
qualified to apply the new andi@more hu- 
mane methods, even though professional 
bourbonism may wince a little. 


If the regular medical and surgical army 
authorities had done their full duty, the 
private liberality of our citizens would 
not have been needed to fit out “hospital 
ships’’ to supplement deficiencies. 

Henry BLACKWELL, 


MRS. LIVERMORE ON WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes to the 
Woman's Journal: 

A very sensible request has recently ap- 
peared in Woman's Work for Woman,— 
the foreign missionary magazine of the 


Presbyterian Women’s Boards. One of its— 


correspondents begs the editor to request 
the women missionaries when they speak 
in public ‘‘not to talk behind a veil.’’ With 
untrained voices lacking carrying power, 
the closely drawn veil has a deadening as 
well as a beclouding effect, and the face of 
the speaker is not only concealed, which 
is always a mistake, but her voice becomes 
inaudible. Thecorrespondent might have 
gone farther, and requested the women 
who speak at public meetings not to wear 
the high and ungraceful collar, which is 
the fashion of the day, which cramps the 
muscles of the throat and chest, which in 
public speech require full freedom, 
Within a month, the writer has attended 
a women’s meeting where one of the 
speakers delivered a twenty minutes’ ad- 
dress, with a white semi-transparent veil 
tightly drawn over her face. It completely 
disguised her to most of her audience. 
She might almost as well have worn a 
mask. A high collar tightly encased her 
throat, and although she spoke with her 
head thrown back at quite an angle, she 
could not make herself heard. The pre- 
siding officer, as well as the audience, 
kindly urged her to ‘‘speak louder.’’ She 
poised her head still farther back, pitched 
her voice on a higher key, and made great 
efforts to send forth a full volume of 


sound, but to no purpose. A tumult of 
words seemed struggling in her throat, 
but were hindered by the restricting 
collar. One longed to aid her with a few 
sharp spats on the back, as we do choking 
children. 

We all know how much the sense of 
hearing is assisted when the eye sees the 
words articulated. And we have continu- 
ally before us the example of the profes- 
sional vocalists, actresses and speakers, 
who are trained for their work, who never 
sing or speak behind veils, and who not 
only will not impair vocal efforts by a 
high collar, but wear gowns cut low, so 
that throat and chest may have perfect 
freedom. One would suppose that good 
sense would teach women new to the busi- 
ness of public speaking to follow their 
methods. 

The organizations of women to-day are 
very numerous. We are organized to 
death. Clubs and leagues, orders and 
chapters, unions and lodges, corps and 
branches have us fast in their toils. We 
are ‘‘everlastingly’’ ‘‘attending a meet- 
ing’? with a pertinacious zeal that our 
foremothers in their godly ‘‘other-world- 
liness’’ never knew. If the meeting is a 
large one, one may besure in advance that 
fully half the exercises wi!i be inaudible, 
and will appear to be only pantomime. 
Not such pantomime as the Revells used 
to give us, with an accompaniment of 
music that illustrated the voiceless drama, 
so that words were unnecessary to its in- 
terpretation; but a pantomime made up 
of fruitless efforts to be heard, with ges- 
ticulations of irritation and facial expres- 
sions of embarassment. 

It is expected that the women who read 
papers and make addresses at our public 
meetings shall give us the best of their 
thought and scholarship, their wisdom 
and experience. Shall we not add to 
these requirements the charm of audible 
speech, distinct articulation, and pleasing 
delivery? 


FORTUNATE IRISH WOMEN. 


The Irish Local Government Bill, as 
amended in committee, will give the 
owner, service, and lodger franchise to 
women in Ireland, and will also—read in 
connection with the orders in council is- 
sued under it—assure to them, whether 
married or unmarried, the right to serve 
on district councils, both rural and urbar, 
and on boards of guardians, on either 
the local, electoral or the residential quali-» 
fication. This is an important advance. 
Until the residential qualification was 
given in England, the number of women 
guardians remained below 200. It now 
exceeds 900. The Review of Reviews says 
of the residential qualification: ‘‘It will 
permit the candidature of many person- 
ally highly qualified women, who would 
otherwise be shut out from public admin- 
istrative work.” 
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WHEN TO STOP WORK. 

My neighbor was fully sixty years of 
age, but she had never thought of being 
old tillsome new acquaintance suggested 
it.to her. 

“Of course you are not using your 
brush now,”’ one of them said, confidently. 
They had just been admiring a fine land- 
scape, some of her work. - 

The truth met her in the face like a 
blow. She was too old. 

“Certainly, 1am using my brush now, 
just as I have done for years; not as a 
business, but because I love it,’’ she re- 
plied with spirit. ‘‘What should I do? 
Why should I give it up?” 

And yet, in spite of this brave answer, 
she shivered, and shrank within herself, 
and felt a cold wave of loneliness and dis- 
couragement creep over her being. 

‘I, getting old!’ she said, inwardly. 
‘‘And where is my life work? It is not 
done; it seems scarcely begun. I have all 
my life been so anxious to do something 
with my pen, but have always been so full 
of work and care, | am ashamed of the 
little accomplished; and now, when my 
heart is desolate and my hands empty, 
and I would fain fill up the remnant of 
life with the work which has been so long 
knocking at my door, behold!:I am old; 
and people think it wonderful that I ever 
use my brush. What would they say 
could they know that I am still earnest 
and ambitious to use my pen to some 
effect in the world?”’ 

She had been a devoted mother; but 
now, of herchildren, some were in heaven, 
and some scattered over the earth, and 
she acknowledged to herself: ‘‘Come to 
think, I am old; it may be my mental 
powers are declining, and perhaps I am 
foolish to keep on trying. The results 
which I have longed to achieve need more 
years and more strength,’’ she sadly ad- 
mitted; for it is sad and hard to give up 
setting the fleshly feet upon the hills of 
the land of promise. So, with the dis- 
couraging conviction that it was too late 
in life to do anything of consequence, 
little by little, with many sighs and re- 
grets, the struggle for improvement and 
excellence was, if not given up, carried on 
without much method or energy. 

But, as it turned out, she lived on and 
on; and came to seventy, bright and 
strong—brighter and stronger than at 
sixty, because her health was better, and 
she was also keeping pace with the times, 
her heart pulsing with the pulses of the 
world, and full of thoughts and helpful 
suggestions from the experience of years; 
but having given up effort in writing, she 
had lost facility and power in expression, 
and she sometimes thought regretfully: 
“If 1 had only known how well I was 
going to be, and kept right on, I might 
have made people listen to me by this 
time; and there is so much I would like 
to say; but now it is surely too late to 
start up afresh; it is certain 1 bave but 
little time left.’’ 


So ‘the years went on, and with un- 


dimmed intelligence and a pretty strong 
body came the dawning of her eightieth 
year. 

‘T am aged now,’’ she told herself, 
“there can be no question about it; but 
only to think that twenty years ago, when 


.them. 


I was only sixty, I was discouraged be- 
cause people thought me ‘old;’ and now it 
is plain that I might have made all these 
years count for much more than they have 
done, had I kept right on, with method 
and determination, and not been in- 
fluenced by the thought of age. Twenty 
years! but now—”’ 

So the years went on again, and she was 
really aged before the Lord Jesus called 
her home; and the first thing when she 
reached heaven, He asked her: “What 
have you been doing these last twenty- 
five years to help my children on the 
earth, for whom I gave my life? I gave 
you those years, with some strength and 
talent, that you might use them in help- 
ing along my work. What have you done 
with those years?’’ 

Then, full of regret, she had to tell over 
the story—of strong intent to go on with 
her work, and of finally yielding to dis- 
couragement because there was so little 
time left, and she might be called away or 
not have strength to finish. And the sor- 
rowful answer came: 


“Did you not read my order, ‘Occupy. 


till I come?” How did you know you 
would not have time? Thereis no world 
in the universe that needs help as does 
the earth, which was your scene of labor. 
Adverse pens keep busy; it is sad that 
yours should have stopped, for you little 
know the influence for good you might 
have exerted had you continued the 
effort.”’ 

Oh, my neighbor saw it all now. If 
she only had those twenty-five years to 
live over again! 

In the extremity of regret she came to 
herself, and found it was a dream—or 
the twenty-five years werea dream. She 
was still on the earth, a woman of sixty; 
and joyfully she arose and went to her 
work with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
resolving never to lay down the imple- 
ments of labor while her hands could hold 
She would go on with her pen, 
with her brush, and her music, and make 
them all serve the Lord, never asking 
whether there were time, never hesitating 
because she was old; she would not think 
of age. 

What is ‘‘old,’’ but the tabernacle grow- 
ing frail and withered, while the dweller 
within may be growing more beautiful, 
with deeper sympathies and wider vision 
—yea, a vision that reaches on, beyond 
the clouds of earth, catching the radiance 
of the immortal hills and reflecting here 
their glory?—H. N. F., in N. Y. Evange- 
list. 


AN UP-TO-DATE GIRL. 


The Chicago Tribune tells the following 
story: 


Shortly after the troopship Panther 
anchored off Tompkinsville, a girl in a 
pink shirt-waist appeared on the end of 
the wharf witha signal flag and proceeded 
to wigwag at the ship. Many strange 
sights of war have the Panther’s men seen 
since they left this port for Cuba, but girls 
in pink shirt- waists who stand on docks and 
wigwag code signals to Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing ships are not included in their list of 
experiences. After the officers had de- 
cided that they were awake and in posses- 
sion of their senses, they discovered that 
the girl was signalling that there was an 
official message for the ship. A boat was 


sent in and the message, which was from 
Washington, was brought out. 

Later on one of the officers who went 
ashore found the wigwagger in the tele- 
graph office busily ticking off a message. 

‘‘What is your ship’s call?”’ she asked. 

P., I believe,”’ said the officer. 

“No; that is the St. Paul’s,’’ replied the 

irl. 
ecOh, yes; I had forgotten. It’s A. T. 
How do you happen to understand wig- 
wagging?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve taken it up for convenience 
since the war began,” said the girl, and 
went back to her ticking. 
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A SUFFRAGE STRAW. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina W. S. A., was recently 
in Washington as a member of the Sonth 
Carolina Press Association, the only 
woman member of the party. Mrs. Young 
gave the Tribune a bit of news which 
shows the trend of public sentiment in 
her State towards woman suffrage. She. 
was invited the week before to speak at a 
public meeting in the open air, and con- 
sidered the occasion of such importance 
that she was willing to be one day late 
for the press meeting rather than miss it. 
Her subject was ‘‘Women in the Wars of 
the United States,’’ and, as she says, it 
adapted itself readily to arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage. Every point 
she made on this line was applauded, and 
the crowd drew near in their enthusiasm. 
At the close they gave three cheers, and a 
fourth, for Mrs. Young, and some of the 
most conservative women told her after- 
wards she had made them feel of more 
value than they ever had before. Mrs. 
Young accompanied her husband to Buf- 
falo, and thence to Canada.—Woman’s 
Tribune. 


A RAILROAD QUEEN. 


For thirty years we have heard a good 
deal of ‘‘railroad kings’’—men whose 
genius for organization has been success 
fully employed in the construction of rail- 
roads. According to the New York Com- 
mercial of July 18, we are likely to have a 
railroad queen in California. The Com- 
mercial says: 


Mrs. Annie Kline Rikert, of California, 
is likely to make quite a name for herself 
in the railroad and financial world, as she 
has succeeded in surveying a line for a 
railroad now under construction, and has 
organized the company and financed the 
project. The name of the road is the 
Stockton & Tuolumne, and Mrs. Rikert 
is the president of the company, which 
was formed with a capital of $1,000,000, 
of which $6,000 was paidin. In 1897 the 
necessary charter was obtained, and the 
line.is now well under way. 

Mrs, Rikert was born in Mississippi, her 
father being a wealthy planter, and she 
was educated at Nashville, Tenn. After 
graduating she continued her studies, be- 
ing specially interested in geology and 
law. Circumstances took her to Califor- 
nia, and prospecting on horseback and its 
enone led her to project the rail- 
road, 

The Stockton & Tuolumne will be sixty 
miles long, and will traverse a rich mining © 
district that extends to the entrance of the 
timber country, and direct connection with 
lines leading to the East is regarded as a 
possibility. For years an effort has been 
made to locate a pass through the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains other than the one oc- 


|cupied by the Southern Pacific, and it 
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seems to have been reserved for Mrs. Rik- 
ert to accomplish this before the railroad 
project was put under way. The pass is 
said to be known to Indians and prospect- 
ors, and to be directly east of Summerville. 
In order that the railroad may cross the 
Stanislaus River, a steel bridge is to be 
built over a gorge several hundred feet 
deep, and will be the largest of its kind 
in the United States if the plans prepared 
are accepted. It will have an elevation of 
500 feet, its length will be 1,100 feet, and 
the width of the main span or arch will be 
600 feet. The structure will involve an 
outlay of $100,000. The control of the 
railroad, it is said, will soon pass into the 
hands of a company organized in Chicago, 
in which Mrs. Rikert will be given a profit- 
able interest. 

When I was a boy I often heard it said: 
‘A woman can manage a boarding-house, 
but only amancan keepahotel.’’ To-day 
many first-class hotels are owned and 
managed by women. It is said that the 
recent return of prosperity to the great 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad system is 
largely due to the financial ability and 
sound common sense of Miss Garrett, 
whose father was the originator of that 
great continental enterprize. In that case 
the old proverb ‘‘Like father like son’”’ 
may be amended to read ‘‘Like father like 
daughter.”’ HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


GOOD WOMEN HELP THE SOLDIERS. 


Sarah M. Severance wiites to the Pacific 
Ensign: 
‘‘We are told that womea can’t fight, 


etc. We hope they can’t and won’t; but 
the Salvation Army knows what to do 
with women, and in many cases is send- 
ing them to look after the boys in camp, 
as Captain Sarah Fry, with her aids, is 
flying about Camp Merritt, endeavoring 
to neutralize the saloons and demi-monde 
that have there subjected our soldier boys 
to greater peril than they will meet in the 
Philippines. All this is sanctioned by gov- 
ernment; the fines and licenses swell the 
revenue. 

“Many Salvationists have enlisted as 
troops; many more are going to ameliorate 
woe, to preach the gospel to friend and 
foe. Wherever soldiers are camped there 
are the red, blue and yellow warriors, 
with an open tent, with reading and writ- 
ing equipment, and with a welcome for 
every lad, 

‘*Major Edith Marshall and Captain Cone 
have been sent to Camp Alger, near Wash- 
ington, where are now 10,000 troops, 20,- 
000 more expected soon. The boys are 
radiant, for men appreciate women who 
live on a high plane, and each regiment is 
anxious to pitch the women’s tent near its 
own quarter. Through the day the tent 
welcomes the boys to read and write; at 
night is a meeting, and untold good is 


being done. It has always been allowed 
women to follow the army, to tempt aud 
be tempted. The women of to-day go to 
lead towards moral heights, and no decent 
man or woman but knows in his heart of 
hearts that the nurses, Red Cross women, 
Salvation women, all heartily welcomed 
by the best of the army, are as safe as if 
locked in the donjon-keep of a seven- 
barred-castle, moat full and drawbridge 
up; and they know, too, that men are bet- 
tered by the presence of these women. 
‘The desire is that women may rouse the 


best in both sides, till war shall cease and 
our energies be turned to moral and 
spiritual conquests. The Salvation Army 
cannot have too much credit for showing 
the world how to treat women. They 
treat us like white folks. 

“What a sight in this sundown of the 
nineteenth century! At Tampa is con- 
gregated a large force to invade Cuba; 
near is camped another force, the Red 
Cross, Clara Barton at its head; also nurses 
with supplies ready to minister to-those 
others after they are wounded. The men 
will go to Cuba, to slay and be slain, but 
the women follow to repair, so far as pos- 
sible, the damage. May God bless these 
indirect efforts, as women are denied all 
direct agencies, until their sons see that 
“righteousness alone exalteth a nation.”’ 
When we see that, and act accordingly, 
wars will end. 

‘*Does any one now believe that ‘women 
have no interest in politics’? Women 
heal the soldiers, voluntarily facing death 
to do so; they are quartermaster, drill 
major, commissary aod surgeon for them 
the best years of their lives. Yet, when 
through wrong doing the nation gets into 
war, those boys are taken, the mother 
allowed never a word; if under age, only 
the father’s consent is required for their 
enlistment. It looks as if the mother 
should have a voice as to the causes which 
may send her boy to his grave, or, worse 
yet, may send him home ruined body and 
soul. Itis simply just that she who gave 
him life should have a voice as to what 
controls that life and its development. 
The mothers of the land should protest in 
the name of motherhood against the de- 
moralizing agencies permitted in the 
army.”’ 


— 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The city fathers of Philadelphia have 
voted, 52. to 50, to postpone for six months 
an ordinance providing for the filtering of 
the city water, the impurity of which is 
causing numerous cases of typhoid. As 
one of the Philadelphia dailies says, this 
is virtually sentencing several hundred 
innocent persons to death in the course of 
the next six months, and hundreds more 
to severe illness. There seems to be 
a lack of common-sense housekeeping 
faculty in the municipal government of 
Philadelphia. The city fathers evidently 
need some city mothers to help them.— 
Woman’s Journal. 


It is the women rather than the men of 
the United States who are manifesting 
the keenest activity, the deepest solicitude, 
and the best intelligence in matters of 
education, philanthropy, religion applied 
to practical affairs, and domestic life asa 
science and a practical art.—Review of 
Reviews. 


‘Lie down on the stars and stripes? 
Never!’ cried the patriotic girl who was 
offered a hammock draped with a flag. 
The use of the flag for decoration is often 
carried too far. It can’t be expected that 
everybody will rise every time ‘Old 
Glory’’ is mentioned, but it is not fair to 
lie down on what so proudly.we hailed at 
the twilight’s last gleaming. — Boston 
Transcript. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

3 WoOMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. . 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 

B. Blackwell. 
onsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
¥Yble for Woman Su e, by Rev. J. 
Ws Bashford. 
ow to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
kwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

New Zealand Leaflet. 

A Nery New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. | 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

by Will Allen 


A umble Advocate, 
the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 


by Lucy 


Dromgoole. 
Wil 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
‘Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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A FAMOUS OLD NURSE. 


Mrs. Florence Craven, an honorary 
associate of the Order of St. John, is, with 
the exception of Miss Nightingale, the 
oldest trained nurse in England. Outside 
of royalties, she has probably more deco- 
rations than any other woman in the 
empire. She spent many years in the 
hospitals of Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
and France. When the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out, she volunteered for ambu- 
lance work, and was placed in charge of a 
fever station of the Tenth Army Corps 
before Metz. She had charge also of the 
Empress Frederick’s lazaretto for wounded 
soldiers at Homburg. Mrs. Craven pos- 
sesses a cross surmounted by the royal 
crown of Prussia, the decoration being 
specially designed for her by the Empress 
Frederick, then crown princess. The 
grand duchess of Baden conferred another 
decoration—a red cross on a white back 
ground, surmounted by the imperial eagle. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the dis- 
tinctions she has received is the Iron 
Cross, the order of merit presented by 
William I. of Germany, for distinguished 
services in time of war. She further re- 
ceived the war medal presented by the 
first German emperor, for services in the 
war of 1870. 


SILK CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


There is a fine collection of silkworms 
at the reformatory prison for women in 
Sherborn, Mass. The _ superintendent, 
Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, is enthusiastic in 
the work. Some months since she re- 
ceived from the agricultural department 
of Japan 100,000 eggs of the silkworm, 
which were transmitted in the mails in- 
side of pasteboard rolls. They have 
hatched finely. Intwo of the rooms at 
the reformatory the silkworms may be 
seen devouring large quantities of mul- 
berry leaves, which are produced in one 
of the parks connected with the institu- 
tion. A few of the more trusty prisoners 
are employed in taking care of the silk- 
worms. 


HE WANTS THE EARTH. 


A correspondent of the Boston Globe 
writes: 

The woman’s suffrage movement which, 
happily, is rapidly sinking out of sight, is 
one of the most absurd farces that has 
ever been presented upon the stage of this 
mundane sphere. The Bible refers to 
woman as simply a ‘‘helpmeet,’’ and all 
history teaches us that suchis and should 
be her true position. The ideal woman, 
to my mind, is one who can and will bend 
every energy towards the advancement of 
man, aiding him in all his various under- 
takings, even sacrificing, when necessary, 
her own personal comfort and enjoyment 
for his interest, thus contributing to the 
general welfare of the world at large, for 
as mao advances, so does the world ad- 
vauce. This isa great and glorious world, 
and all that it contains is intended for the 
improvement and elevation of man. 


This was the opinion of the sailors on 
Lu Bourgogne, who took the boats and 
rafts for themselves, and left the women 
and children to drown. American men 
in general, however, do not regard such 
conduct as tending to ‘‘the improvement 
and elevation of man.’’ Amiable persons 
of either sex are ready to sacrifice their 


own comfort to that of others; but when 
it is laid down as a principle that women 
ought always to sacrifice themselves for 
men, the person who makes the claim 
merely shows himself amusingly far from 
an ideal man. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


GENEROUS OFFER FROM MRS. DIAZ. 


BELMONT, MASS., JULY 26, 1898. 


Editor Woman's Column: 

I have received your circulars asking for 
aid in hospital supplies for our soldiers. 
While I can offer neither money nor ma- 
terials, yet I will gladly give my services 
in the way of talks or readings (as in case 
of your last fair), could money be raised 
by these, not too far from Boston, in par- 
lors, halls, reading-rooms, at watering 
places orelsewhere. If you will print the 
enclosed circular, it may meet with re- 
sponse. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


The list of Mrs. Diaz’s lectures and 
readings is as follows: 


A course of four talks for considering 
certain grand laws not yet recognized as 
underlyiug social conditions. 

ist. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations Entailed. Les- 
sons from Nature Showing Law of Life. 
Law of Individuality. Law of Oneness. 
Our Disobedience. Penalty. : 


2d. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. Distinction Between Human 


Nature and Human Character. The For- | 


mer not Bad. Proof. Emerson's Plan. 

5d. Human Values the Wealth of the 
State, Child Culture its Safeguard. Re- 
sponsibility for These, of the Home, of 
the School. Methods. Parental Enlight- 
enment the First Step. How to be Se- 
cured, 

4th. Spiritual Laws Shown the Only 
Sure Basis of Life, Health, Right Living, 
and the Solution of the Whole Human 
Problem. Vibrations. Thought as Power. 
Mental Hospitality. ‘‘Get Understand- 
ing.’’ 

Single talks given. 


OTHER TOPICS 


lst. Women’s Clubs, their Value tothe 
Home and the Community. 

2d. Old Plymouth and Anti-slavery 
Reminiscences. 

3d. The Four Hindrances in the Way 
of the World’s Betterment. 

4th. Social and Political Economics. 

5th. Homes and Home-makers. 

6th. Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
humorous Readings from her ‘William 
Henry Letters’’ and the *‘Bybury Book,”’ 
pertaining chiefly to the house- 
10ld., 


Several Armenian young men wish for 
places to do house or farm work. Most 
of them speak more or less English, and 
some are exceptionally good workers. 


‘Wyoming, an equal suffrage State, 
sends thrice her quota to the war. Wom- 
an suffrage evidently means no dearth of 
fighting men,’ says the New Orleans 
Picayune. 


Miss Anthony writes from Rochester, 
N. Y.: ‘*It is just forty-five years since I 
broke the spell of woman’s ‘keeping 
silence’ in the N. Y. State Teachers’ Con- 
vention in this city— July, 1853— and they 
meet here this week. I hope to look in 
upon them,’’ 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's JourR- 
NAL, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 
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The Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 


EDITORS: 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put. 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. In clubs of six 
or more, $1.50. Regular price per 
year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


bestsource of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—£Exnglishwoman’s Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 


‘“‘Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and whatis 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 


‘“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.’’ — Frances E. Willard. 


‘“‘Itis the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
whatthey can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.’”’—/ulia Ward Howe. 


A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W.C. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 
each, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Will pay a cash 
premium of Twenty Dollars. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avick Stong BLAcKWwELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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